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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Philadelphia  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  May  16, 
1862,  to  take  suitable  action,  commemorative  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Bethune,  the  founder  and  pastor  of  this  church. 

Mr.  Charles  Wurts  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper  appointed  Secretary. 

After  a  brief  announcement  of  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  following  resolutions  were  moved  by 
Mr.  William  Whitney,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher. 


Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Head  of  the  Church,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
remove  by  death  our  former  pastor  and  friend,  the  late  Rev.  George  W.  Be¬ 
thune,  D.D. ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  decease  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God  as  a 
public  calamity  to  the  Church  and  the  country,  both  of  which  he  adorned  and 
served  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  ripened  talents,  with  the  riches  of  accomplished 
scholarship,  and  with  the  devotion  of  a  truly  noble  soul. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  church  and  congregation,  we  will  ever  cherish  his  me¬ 
mory  as  our  first  pastor,  who  for  twelve  years  ministered  to  us  in  holy  things ; 
celebrated  for  his  pulpit  eloquence,  his  pastoral  tenderness,  his  social  virtues, 
and  his  pious  adherence  to  “the  good  old  ways,”  which  he  loved  to  preach, 
which  he  defended  with  unusual  ability,  and  on  which  he  rested  his  own  hope 
of  salvation  in  life  and  in  death. 


Resolved,  That  in  token  of  our  reverence  for  his  worth  and  services,  we 
hereby  request  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  to  prepare  and  preach  a  com¬ 
memorative  discourse,  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family,  with  the 
assurance  of  our  sincere  condolence  and  prayers  in  this  time  of  their  great 
calamity. 

Resolved,  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  columns  of  “  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,”  “  The  Press,”  and  “  The  Evening  Bulletin,”  and  in  “  The  Christian 
Intelligencer,”  “  The  Presbyterian,”  and  u  The  Staudard,”  of  this  city. 


The  resolutions  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned. 


Charles  Wurts, 

Chairman. 

Thomas  Cooper, 

Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia,  May  27th,  1862. 


Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  heard,  with  un¬ 
mingled  satisfaction,  your  memorial  Discourse,  occasioned  by 
the  decease  of  the  late  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  D.D. 

Many  considerations  induce  us  to  desire  to  see  your  Discourse 
put  into  print,  and  to  have  it  at  hand  for  careful  and  frequent 
perusal. 

And  we  cannot  but  feel  assured  that  the  numerous  friends  of 
that  eminent  and  widely  known  minister  of  our  Church  and 
servant  of  God  would  cordially  unite  with  us  in  these  wishes. 

We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  at  your  convenience, 
a  copy  may  be  furnished,  with  your  consent  to  its  publication. 


J.  L.  Ludlow, 
D.  S.  Jones, 


George  H.  Fisher, 
William  Whitney, 
James  R.  Ludlow, 


W.  W.  Gerhard 
Charles  Wurts, 
E.  Morris, 


Samuel  H.  Perkins, 
G.  Craig  Heberton, 
Robert  B.  Davidson, 
William  L.  Mactier. 


Leonard  Jewell 
Thomas  Cooper, 
Lewis  Rensiiaw, 


herewith,  at  your  request,  transmitted  for  publication.  Con¬ 
scious  of  its  many  defects,  I  am  yet  hopeful  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  truthful  portraiture  of  one  whom  we  all  delighted 
to  honor,  and  that  its  local  allusions  will  help  to  exhibit  his  im¬ 
pressive  character,  his  great  services  to  the  Church  and  the 
country,  and  his  exalted  worth. 


Yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  J.  R.  Taylor. 


To  Messrs.  George  H.  Fisher,  D.D.,  J.  L.  Ludlow,  M.D., 
D.  S.  Jones,  William  Whitney,  <fcc. 


DISCOURSE. 


HEBREWS  XIII,  7,  8. 

“Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto 

YOU  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  ;  WHOSE  FAITH  FOLLOW,  CONSIDERING  THE  END  OF 

their  conversation:  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 

AND  FOREVER.” 

This  is  4 4  the  law  of  the  house,”  respecting  the  pious 
remembrance  of  departed  pastors  by  the  people  44  whose 
servants  they  were  for  Jesus’  sake.”  The  spirit  of  the 
text  savors  neither  of  flattery  nor  of  superstition,  neither 
of  man- worship  for  the  living,  nor  of  idolatry  of  the  dead. 
44  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints.”  44  The  Lord  is  their  memorial;”  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  embalms  their  memories  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  and  Christianity,  lending  its  sweet  sanctions  to  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature,  sheds  all  around  us 

“  The  matchless  light 

Of  that  triumphant  intellect,  which  grasps 
An  immortality  of  bliss,  and  fears 
No  mortal  agony,  when  death  is  heaven/' 

When  this  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  was  written,  the 
infant  Church  had  already  lost  by  death  some  of  its 
greatest  teachers.  The  proto-martyr,  Stephen,  had  gone 
up  to  glory  in  the  heavens  which  had  opened  to  his 
dying  vision.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  had  drunk  of 
the  cup  of  his  suffering  Lord,  and  had  been  44  baptized 
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with  the  baptism  wherewith  he  was  baptized,”  and  was 
now  set  down  upon  a  throne  at  his  right  hand.  James 
the  Less  had  been  stoned  like  Stephen.  Peter,  too,  had 
been  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  at  his  own 
request ;  and  Paul  was  “  ready  to  be  offered.”  Doubt¬ 
less  others  of  the  faithful  guides  had  “  finished  their 
course  with  joy,”  and  the  primitive  believers  heard  the 
Apocalyptic  *“  voice  from  heaven,”  saying  unto  them: 
“  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.”*' 

A  simple  paraphrase  of  our  text  will  suffice  to  bring 
out  its  essential  meaning,  and  will  enable  us  to  apply  it 
to  the  solemn  duties  of  this  commemorative  service. 
Our  hearts  will  supply  the  arguments,  as  Providence 
furnishes  the  occasion,  and  the  blessed  Comforter  shows 
us  how  to  obey  its  grateful  injunction.  Filled  with 
anxiety  for  their  steadfastness  in  the  faith  from  which 
the  Hebrew  converts  were  sorely  tempted  to  apostatize, 
the  apostle  uses  this  among  many  other  motives  to  holi¬ 
ness.  As  if  he  were  pointing  them  to  the  “  great  cloud 
of  witnesses”  which  “  compassed  them  about,”  and 
singling  out  their  glorified  ministers,  he  says:  “Re¬ 
member  your  rulers,  your  spiritual  teachers  and  guides, 
your  first  leaders  in  the  heavenly  way,  wdio  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God.  Consider  attentively  the 
ending  of  their  course  of  holy  life,  and  them  follow,  imi¬ 
tating  their  faith,  which  was  fastened  upon  4  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.’  ” 

There  is  a  fine  metaphor  used  here  from  the  art  of 
painting,  in  which  the  copy  of  some  great  master  is  set 
before  the  pupil,  to  be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible. 
In  like  manner,  these  “good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,” 

*  Kev.  14  :  12,  13. 
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who  have  been  faithful  unto  death,  are  held  up  before 
their  people,  in  their  past  instructions  from  the  word 
of  God,  in  their  living  faith,  and  in  the  glorious  end  of 
their  humble* walk  with  God ;  while  all  the  honor,  praise 
and  glory  shall  be  given  to  Him  who  was  the  Hock  of 
their  salvation,  and  the  glory  of  their  defence:  “Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 

A  simple  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
passage  will  enable  us  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God,  to 
honor  His  dear  servants,  for  all  that  they  were,  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  their  infirmities  and  their  virtues,  to 
triumph  in  their  departure  from  this  scene  of  labor, 
sufferings,  and  patience,  to  preserve  for  our  own  profit 
the  fair  inheritance  of  their  pious  memories,  and  to  en¬ 
rich  the  Church  with  the  consolations  of  the  immutable 
Savior,  and  of  His  glorified  ministers.  Such,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  spirit  in  which,  could  he  direct  us,  our  beloved 
friend,  to  wThose  memory  this  service  is  consecrated, 
would  have  us  speak  of  himself,  his  labors,  and  his  death. 

This  church  has  every  reason  to  remember  Dr.  Be- 
thune.  He  was  its  founder,  and  its  first  pastor,  and 
during  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  its  years,  he  “  spake 
unto  you  the  word  of  God,”  in  this  house  which  was  built 
for  him.  It  always  was,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
identified  with  his  name ;  for  although  thirteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  his  removal  to  another  city,  time 
cannot  destroy  the  associations  of  the  man  with  the  place 
in  which  he  achieved  his  fame,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
strength  of  his  palmy  days. 

George  W.  Bethune  was  born  March  18th,  in  the 
year  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  parents,  who 
were  of  Scotch  origin,  were  distinguished  in  their  gene¬ 
ration  among  the  most  eminent  citizens  and  Christian 
philanthropists  of  our  country.  His  father,  the  late 
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Divie  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing, 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  wealth  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  various  Christian  enterprises.  Long  before 
there  was  either  a  Tract,  or  Bible,  or  Missionary  society 
in  this  land,  he  printed  ten  thousand  tracts,  and  imported 
Bibles  for  distribution,  and  was  a  resident  director  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  by 
his  active  efforts  for  the  men  of  the  sea,  he  long  antici¬ 
pated  the  existence  of  the  Seaman’s  Friend  Society.  From 
1803  to  1816,  he  supported  one  or  more  Sunday  Schools. 
He  died  in  1824,  leaving  his  only  son  and  two  daughters 
in  the  care  of  their  widowed  mother,  whose  life  of  more 
than  ninety  years  was  but  lately  closed  in  peace  and 
glory.  She  was  the  daughter  of  that  extraordinary 
woman,  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  whose  memoir,  prepared 
by  the  filial  hand  of  Mrs.  Bethune,  has  long  been  an 
ornament  of  our  Christian  biography.  Like  her  mother 
and  husband,  she  was  to  the  end  of  her  active  life,  de¬ 
voted  to  noble  works  of  pious  usefulness.  Prominent 
among  these  were  her  efforts  in  founding  and  promoting 
the  Widow’s  Society,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  New 
York,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  and  the 
Sunday  School  on  the  plan  of  Robert  Raikes,  and  the 
Infant  School  system. 

Well  might  their  only  son  be  proud,  as  he  truly  was, 
of  his  honored  parentage.  Born  to  wealth,  nurtured  in 
the  bosom  of  the  best  society,  inheriting  advantages  and 
qualities  which  were  cultivated  with  generous  care,  but 
surrounded  by  temptations  which  might  have  ruined  one 
of  similar  temperament,  without  the  same  restraining  in¬ 
fluences,  he  was  a  model  of  filial  affection  throughout  his 
entire  life.  Flis  lineage  was  an  inspiration  within  him, 
not  in  the  pride  of  that  contemptible  caste,  which  no  man 
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hated  more  than  he,  but  in  the  loving  power  of  “  the 
first  commandment  with  promise.”  It  moved  him  to 
deeds  of  “like  precious  faith,”  just  as  it  wToke  the  sweet 
echoes  of  his  harp  in  later  days,  when  he  sang  to  that 
aged  mother  : 

“  Mv  mother !  Manhood’s  anxions  brow 
«/ 

And  sterner  cares  have  long  been  mine  : 

Yet  turn  I  fondly  to  thee  now, 

As  when  upon  thy  bosom’s  shrine 
My  infant  griefs  were  gently  hushed  to  rest, 

And  thy  low  whispered  prayers  my  slumbers  blest. 

;jc  ^  ijC 

“  I’ve  pored  o’er  many  a  yellow  page 
Of  ancient  wisdom,  and  have  won, 

Perchance,  a  scholar’s  name ;  yet  sage 
Or  poet  ne’er  have  taught  thy  son 
Lessons  so  pure,  so  fraught  with  holy  truth, 

As  those  his  mother’s  faith  shed  o’er  his  youth. 

“  If  e’er  through  grace  my  G-od  shall  own 
The  off’rings  of  my  life  and  love, 

Methinks,  when  bending  close  before  his  throne, 

Amid  the  ransomed  hosts  above, 

Thy  name  on  my  rejoicing  lips  shall  be, 

And  I  will  bless  that  grace  for  heaven  and  thee ! 

“  For  thee  and  heaven :  for  thou  didst  tread 
The  wav  that  leads  to  that  blest  land, 

My  often  wayward  footsteps  led 

By  thy  kind  words  and  patient  hand ) 

And  when  I  wandered  far,  thy  faithful  call 
Restored  my  soul  from  sin’s  deceitful  thrall. 

^  ;}; 

“  Mother  !  thy  name  is  widow  :  well 
I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fill 
The  waste  place  of  thy  heart,  nor  dwell 
Within  one  sacred  recess  :  still 
Lean  on  the  faithful  bosom  of  thy  son  : 

My  parent !  thou  art  more — my  only  one  !” 
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In  her  old  age,  he  took  that  mother  to  his  own  bouse, 
from  whence  she  entered  into  her  eternal  home. 

After  studying  three  years  in  Columbia  College,  Mr. 
Bethune,  with  a  number  of  other  promising  young  men, 
followed  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  to  Dickinson 
College,  at  Carlisle,  in  this  State,  the  Presidency  of  which 
institution  that  great  man  accepted  in  his  declining  days. 
In  the  autumn  of  1822,  a  son  of  the  President,  James 
Hall  Mason,  who  had  just  graduated  from  the  College, 
was  suddenly  removed  by  death  from  the  circles  which 
he  had  adorned  by  his  talents  and  virtues.  A  beloved 
sister  also  had  died  but  a  short  time  previously.  These 
were  the  dark  and  heavy  gatherings  of  the  cloud  which 
soon  broke  in  mercy  on  the  institution.  A  remarkable 
work  of  grace  ensued  among  the  students,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  entered  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Others,  who  were  pious  when  it  began,  were  led  to  con¬ 
secrate  themselves  to  the  holy  office.  Among  the  new 
converts  were  the  late  Dr.  Erskine  Mason,  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  President,  Dr.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  Bishop 
McCoskry,  of  Michigan,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Labagh  and 
Boice,  and  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Cahoone  of  our  ministry, 
and  not  the  least  of  them  all  was  the  son  of  Divie  and 
Joanna  Bethune.  His  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  made  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle, 
then  under  the  ministry  of  his  sister’s  husband,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  George  Duffield,  now  of  Detroit,  and  the  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  at  present  in  session  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Having  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  he 
entered  at  once  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
in  the  same  class  with  his  life-long  friend,  the  late  Bev. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  “whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.”  He  was  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1827 ;  but  previous 
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to  his  settlement  over  a  congregation,  he  went  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  the  health  of  his  wife.  I  believe  that  it 
was  during  this  period  that  he  spent  a  winter  in  Georgia, 
where,  among  other  transient  duties,  he  found  great  de¬ 
light  in  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  to 
whom,  like  his  parents,  he  was  always  an  ardent  friend. 
Doubtless  this  experience  of  his  early  ministry  contribu¬ 
ted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  interest  which  he  afterwards 
manifested  in  African  colonization,  a  cause  upon  which 
he  lavished  the  wealth  of  his  eloquence,  and  many  active 
services. 

Providence,  ever  wise  and  good,  led  him  into  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Deformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  in  the 
year  1828,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  large  church 
and  congregation  at  Khinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1831,  he  removed  to 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  gathered  and  built  up  a  church 
remarkable  among  other  things  for  the  number  of  edu¬ 
cated  and  professional  men  who  flocked  to  his  ministry. 
In  1834  he  succeeded  the  Dev.  Dr.  Gilbert  D.  Livingston, 
who  had  lately  died,  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Deformed 
Dutch  Church,  in  Crown  Street,  in  this  city.  Out  of 
that  venerable  church,  before  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
he  led  the  colony  which  formed  this,  the  third  church  of 
our  order  in  this  city.  In  1849  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  as  the  stated  supply  of  the  Central  Church, 
which  soon  was  merged  in  the  new  organization,  since 
known  as  “  the  Church  on  the  Heights.”  Ten  years  af¬ 
terwards,  in  1859,  he  resigned  that  charge,  and  went  to 
Europe  for  his  health,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Bethune.  On 
his  return  he  became  associate  pastor  with  Dev.  Dr. 
Abraham  D.  Van  Nest  in  the  church  on  Tw7enty-first 
Street,  New  York,  and  held  this  relation  until  it  was 
sundered  by  his  death  in  a  foreign  land.  During  his 
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ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  Dr.  Bethune  was  honored 
with  many  appointments  to  high  positions,  all  of  which 
he  declined.  Among  these  were  the  Chaplaincy  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  several 
professorships  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  our  own 
Church.  For  a  brief  period  he  did,  however,  accept  and 
perform  the  duties  of  a  temporary  Professorate  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence  in  the  fatter  institution,  but  his  health  and 
other  duties  soon  compelled  his  withdrawal. 

This  brief  outline  of  his  ministerial  career  must  suffice 
on  an  occasion  which  demands  some  better  memorial  of 
his  character  and  services.  In  attempting  an  estimate  of 
such  a  many-sided  man,  your  preacher  can  only  faintly 
reproduce  his  own  impressions,  together  with  the  richer 
fruits  of  the  observation  of  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  longest,  and  wherever  it  is  proper  our  reverend  friend 
shall  speak  for  himself.  Inheriting  the  strong  features 
of  his  Scottish  lineage,  with  the  peculiar  traits  of  both 
parents,  his  temperament  was  ardent  and  impassioned; 
his  intellectual  faculties  were  quick,  active,  and  keen  ; 
and  with  all  their  robust  vigor  were  blended  poetic  gifts, 
oratorical  power,  high  ambition,  and  literary  tastes,  in 
singular  versatility,  harmony,  and  proportion.  In  the 
calm  judgment  of  those  who  know  what  true  greatness 
is,  he  certainly  was  a  great  man,  both  in  his  natural  en¬ 
dowments  and  in  his  unusual  attainments  as  a  Christian 
scholar  and  preacher.  Few  men  possess  more  real  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character,  yet  few  were  more  sensibly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  sympathy  of  congenial  spirits.  A 
little  child  could  cheer  and  delight  and  lead  him,  when 
the  most  determined  and  bitter  opponent  could  not  sub¬ 
due  him.  His  social  qualities  were  admirable,  whether 
seen  in  the  refined  hospitalities  of  his  own  home  or  in 
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the  dwellings  of  his  friends,  or  in  the  highways  of  travel. 
I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  this  part  of  his  life  than 
in  the  following  graceful  picture  of  a  friend.*  “  His  free, 
graceful,  cordial,  and  highly  intelligent  demonstrations  on 
occasions  like  these,  acted  as  a  charm  upon  all  who  came 
■within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  There  wras  nothing  in  his 
manner  that  seemed  forth-putting  or  ambitious;  and  yet 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  be  in  any  circle  in  which  he  was 
not  felt  to  be  the  master  spirit.  His  richly  endowed  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  his  vast  stores  of  varied  informa¬ 
tion,  his  remarkable  versatility  in  adapting  himself  to 
every  variety  of  taste  and  condition,  the  genial  tone  of 
his  spirit,  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  all  conspired  to  in¬ 
vest  his  social  character  with  the  rarest  attractions.” 

Like  all  prominent  and  powerful  men,  it  was  his  lot  to 
have  the  most  devoted  of  friends,  and  to  encounter  the 
prejudices  of  many  who  either  could  not  or  would  not 
understand  him,  and  who,  therefore,  often  withstood  him. 
The  infirmities  of  such  a  man  are  more  readily  magnified, 
because  they  stand  out  in  the  lustre  of  those  great  gifts 
which  elevate  him  above  the  common  mass.  His  temp¬ 
tations,  too,  are  of  no  ordinary  nature,  and  when  these 
are  increased  by  the  accidents  of  social  position,  wealth, 
public  engagements,  and  large  experience  in  the  world, 
they  afford  fresh  fuel  for  envious  detraction,  and  make 
more  work  for  his  own  repentance.  The  high  endowments 
of  his  nature  were  richly  developed  by  the  most  careful 
domestic  training,  and  a  thorough  education  under  accom¬ 
plished  masters,  but  most  of  all  by  his  own  studious  habits. 
“For  years”  (to  use  his  own  words)  “ he  was  a  student,  a 
close  student,  at  times  an  excessive  student,  and  what  is 
most  trying  of  all,  a  night  student.”  “  Ours  indeed  is 


*  Letter  from  Kev.  W.  B.  Sprague.  D.D.,  to  the  author. 
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a  noble  calling.  All  antiquity  speaks  to  us;  let  us 
speak  to  all  posterity.  What  we  have  received  from 
God,  it  would  impoverish  us  to  withhold,  but  will  en¬ 
rich  us  to  impart.”  He  loved  study  for  its  own  sake, 
but  far  beyond  this  or  all  ambition  for  a  scholar’s 
reputation,  he  pursued  it  for  the  sake  of  greater  suc¬ 
cess  in  doing  good.  “  Usefulness  to  man  for  the  glory 
of  God”  (said  he),  “  should  be  the  student’s  ruling  pur¬ 
pose.  That  alone  can  maintain  in  us  an  unconquerable 
courage,  raise  us  above  the  dangerous  temptations  within 
and  around,  and  purifying  our  thoughts  from  selfish  and 
sensual  defilement,  sanctify  our  understanding  for  that 
eternal  sphere  where  charity  never  fails,  though  tongues 
shall  cease  and  knowledge  vanish  away.  The  heart,  not 
the  reason,  is  the  most  noble  part  of  the  soul.”* 

The  literary  eminence  of  Hr.  Bethune  was  equalled  by 
few  of  his  clerical  compeers,  and  in  certain  directions  he 
was  surpassed  by  none.  His  many  accomplishments,  his 
various  learning,  his  finely  cultivated  manners  and  tastes, 
the  best  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart,  the  ripened  ex¬ 
periences  of  foreign  travel,  and  his  large  acquaintance 
with  literary  men  and  books,  and  life  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds;  all  these  and  kindred  things  contributed  to  make 
up  that  high  reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  accurate 
scholarship,  and  the  generous  use  of  his  great  advantages 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  was  a  master  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,  well  versed  in  the  ancient,  sacred  and  Pagan 
classics  and  in  several  modern  languages  of  Europe.  A 
proficient  in  the  belles-lettres,  he  was  not  less  thorough 
in  his  philosophical  reading,  while  in  theology  he  was 
equally  at  home  among  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  an¬ 
cients  and  the  best  productions  of  the  moderns.  One 


*  “  A  Plea  for  Study.”  Oration  at  Yale  College,  1845. 
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has  only  to  look  with  some  care  into  the  volumes  which 
Dr.  Bethune  published,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  extent  of 
his  versatile  talents  and  scholarship.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  published  so  few  of  the  many  productions  of  his 
powerful  and  eloquent  pen ;  but  those  which  lie  has  left 
behind  him  are  monuments  not  soon  to  be  taken  down. 
Like  a  true  disciple  of  the  best  learning,  he  loved  his 
work.  His  magnificent  library  was  the  scene  of  years  of 
toilsome  patience,  and  he  could  turn  from  his  severest 
studies  to  the  play  of  fancy  with  equal  gladness,  finding 
rest  in  the  mere  change  of  pursuit,  and  hearty,  prayerful 
satisfaction  in  the  beneficent  use  of  all  his  gifts  and  at¬ 
tainments.  He  gathered  up  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
study,  and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  graceful  numbers : 

“  Turned  me  to  God,  sweet  nature,  loving  friends, 

Christ’s  little  children,  well-worn  ancient  hooks; 

The  charm  of  art,  the  rapture  music  sends, 

And  sang  away  the  grief  that  on  man’s  lot  attends.” 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  as  is  becoming  of  this  part  of 
my  theme.  As  a  lecturer,  a  platform  speaker,  an  orator 
on  great  public  occasions,  as  a  contributor  to  the  periodi¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  land,  as  a  poet,  as  a  connoisseur  in 
music  and  art,  his  reputation  is  fixed  among  the  bright¬ 
est  names  of  his  contemporaries.  He  excelled  in  al¬ 
most  everything  that  he  undertook,  and  he  attempted 
little  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  successful, 
and  nothing  by  which  he  could  not  be  useful  to  his 
hearers  or  readers.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  popular  lecturers.  Delicate  humor,  pun¬ 
gent  satire,  learning  and  wit,  close  observation  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  study  of  the  necessities  of  his  subjects  and 
of  his  audiences,  brilliant  descriptions,  fearless  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  current  evils  or  follies,  harmless  amusement,  were 
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always  mingled  with  and  subservient  to  the  improvement 
of  the  intellect,  morals,  and  religious  susceptibilities  of 
his  auditors,  and  especially  of  young  men.  I  never  heard 
him  on  any  one  of  these  occasions  when  he  did  not  bear 
some  decided  testimony  for  our  holy  religion,  and  for  the 
blessed  Savior,  whose  minister  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was.  Neither  would  he  allow  his  name  to  be  associated 
in  the  same  list  with  those  of  the  peripatetic  orators  of 
the  modem  progressive  and  destructive  school,  whose 
chief  mission  seems  to  be  to  uproot  all  that  is  true  and 
old  in  politics  and  morals,  and  who  abuse  their  privileges 
to  attack  the  Christian  faith  of  the  audiences  that  attend 
them. 

I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  natural 
gifts  and  various  attainments  of  our  revered  friend,  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  kept  them  all  in  strict  subordination 
to  that  holy  office  which  he  adorned  with  all  his  talents. 
Dr.  Bethune  held  the  highest  Scriptural  views  of  the 
dignity,  authority,  qualifications,  value,  and  responsibility 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.  All  merely  human  learning  he 
regarded  but  as  Egyptian  spoils,  which  he  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  God.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
ministry  he  “  magnified  his  office”  by  most  diligent  cul¬ 
tivation  of  those  gifts  and  attainments  which  have  made 
him  conspicuous  among  the  most  eminent  ministers  of 
his  time.  Instead  of  attempting  a  labored  analysis  of  his 
professional  qualities,  which  will  doubtless  be  better  done 
by  more  able  critics,  I  propose  now  simply  to  speak  of 
his  ministry  during  his  residence  in  our  own  city ,  and  more 
particularly  as  connected,  with  this  church.  Coming  to 
the  old  Crown  Street  Church  in  1834,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-nine,  he  soon  achieved  a  high  reputation  for 
brilliant  and  effective  pulpit  powers,  and  for  pastoral  use¬ 
fulness.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  measures  were 
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taken  for  the  organization  of  this  church,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  for  it  was  formally  inaugurated  with  solemn  decision 
and  prayer  to  God,  in  the  house  of  the  pastor  (as  the 
founders  declared),  66  not  in  the  spirit  of  schism,  nor  in 
discontent,  but  with  the  hope  of  extending  the  unity  of 
our  beloved  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.”  On 
Sabbath,  June  25th,  1837,  this  building  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Triune  God  by  Dr.  Be- 
thune,  who  was  subsequently  installed  as  its  pastor  (Oc¬ 
tober  29th,  1837),  and  remained  in  this  connection  until 
August,  1849.  The  period  of  his  ministry  in  this  city 
was  fifteen  years,  of  which  nearly  thirteen  were  given  to 
this  Church  and  congregation. 

The  character  of  his  work  may  be  known  by  that  of 
the  congregation  which  he  served  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  his  ministry. 

Around  him  were  soon  gathered  many  of  the  elite  of 
the  city,  distinguished  laymen,  and  professional  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Crowds  of  intelligent  and  admiring  hearers 
thronged  his  sendees.  Members  of  other  denominations 
held  pews  or  sittings  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  ecclesiastical  houses.  Strangers  in  the  city  in  great 
numbers  waited  upon  his  ministry.  He  was  known,  ad¬ 
mired,  sought,  welcomed,  and  honored  among  all  deno¬ 
minations  of  Christians  for  his  catholicity  of  principle, 
his  faithful  and  eloquent  preaching,  and  his  services  to 
every  good  cause  in  which  Christians  united,  and  to 
which  he  conscientiously  trained  his  people.  Few  minis¬ 
ters  have  filled  a  wider  sphere  in  the  cause  of  general 
Christianity  in  our  city ;  while  none  were  more  faithful 
to  their  own  immediate  theology  and  Church. 

It  is  no  derogation  from  his  previous  or  succeeding 
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ministry  to  say,  that  these  fifteen  years  were  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  of  his  professional  life,  and 
that  this  church  enjoyed  the  services  of  his  palmy  days. 
It  was  here  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  made  his  great 
reputation  for  scholarship,  for  pulpit  eloquence,  and  in 
literary  pursuits.  Nearly  every  production  of  his  po¬ 
lished  pen,  which  he  committed  to  the  press  in  perma¬ 
nent  form,  was  the  fruit  of  his  labors  while  he  ministered 
at  this  altar.  This  is  true  of  every  sermon  and  every 
oration  or  lecture  contained  in  the  two  volumes,  upon 
which  his  posthumous  reputation  ie sts,  together  with 
those  delightful  practical  works  which  will  perpetuate 
his  usefulness,  along  with  the  best  devotional  writers  of 
the  century.  Of  the  first  of  these,  “The  Fruit  of  the 
Spirit,”  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  it  passed 
through  three  separate  processes  of  delivery  to  his  people, 
first,  briefly  in  the  prayer-meeting,  at  another  time,  in 
more  enlarged  form,  in  the  weekly  lecture,  subsequently 
in  a  course  of  Sabbath  sermons,  and  finally,  he  revised  it 
for  the  press.  It  was  his  favorite  work,  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  a  house¬ 
hold  treasure  for  generations  to  come.  “  The  History 
of  a  Penitent ;  A  Guide  for  the  Inquiring,  in  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm,” 
was  also  the  result,  first,  of  pulpit  exposition,  and  then 
of  careful  preparation  for  the  press,  and  I  need  only 
add  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  great  design.  A 
childless  man  himself,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
in  his  little  volume,  called  “  Early  Lost,  Early  Saved,” 
he  has  left  one  of  the  sweetest  books  of  consolation  for 
bereaved  parents,  founded  upon  an  argument  for  the 
salvation  of  infants,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  power¬ 
ful  vindication  of  that  grand  old  system  of  doctrinal 
truth,  taught  by  the  Reformed  Churches,  which,  as  he 
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declared  his  conviction,  “  has  been  so  often  foullv  ac- 
cused  of  consigning  departed  infants  to  a  miserable 
eternity but  which  “  affords  the  only  satisfactory  hope 
of  their  salvation.”  which  is  by  free  and  sovereign  grace 
in  Christ. 

These  substantial  volumes  exhibit  to  every  reader, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  the  public  minis¬ 
try  of  Dr.  Bethune,  embracing  every  variety  of  subject- 
matter  and  style,  from  the  most  simple  and  severely 
Scriptural  declarations  of  his  “  Guide  for  the  Inquiring,” 
through  the  gentle  pages  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
bruised  hearts  of  bereaved  parents,  and  from  the  calm 
beauties  and  exquisite  delineations  of  the  “  Fruit  of  the 
Spirit,”  up  to  the  magnificent  periods  and  resounding 
eloquence  of  his  best  pulpit  efforts. 

But  while  his  sermons  bear  the  critical  test  of  print, 
no  lettered  page  can  reproduce  the  magnetic  power  of 
his  spoken  discourses.  He  had  made  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit  a  life-long  study.  He  did  this  from  the  con¬ 
scientious  conviction,  that  if  a  preacher  must  be  “  apt  to 
teach,”  he  must  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  the 
greatest  power  of  impression  upon  his  hearers.  A  few 
sentences  from  his  masterly  oration  on  “The  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit”  (which,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  em¬ 
body  his  ideal  of  the  great  work,  and  to  a  large  extent, 
his  success  in  it),  will  revive  better  than  any  words  of 
mine,  your  cherished  memories  of  his  preaching.  “  The 
preacher’s  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  since  God  has 
made  preaching  a  means  of  salvation,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  than  that  our  success  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  manner  in.  which  we  preach.  If  men  are  to 
be  converted  through  the  truth,  how  are  they  to  receive 
the  truth  from  us,  except  our  definitions  be  exact,  our 
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thoughts  well  arranged,  our  argument  clear,  our  illustra¬ 
tions  pertinent,  our  language  true  to  our  meaning,  our 
enunciation  distinct,  and  our  emphasis  discriminating  ? 
A  mistake,  or  defect  in  either  of  these  might  make  us 
preachers  of  error,  and  the  occasion  of  the  ruin  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls.  Since  also  men  are  naturally  averse  to 
hear  the  truth,  and  prone  to  cavil  when  they  have  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse,  and  their  characters  and  mental 
conditions  are  so  widely  various,  how  essential  to  our 
success  is  it,  that  those  characters  and  conditions  be 
studied,  and  our  discourses,  both  as  to  composition  and 
delivery,  adapted  to  win  and  keep  their  attention;  and 
especially,  so  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  plainer  people 
may  not  be  confounded  by  a  style  above  their  compre¬ 
hension,  or  on  the  other,  the  refined  be  not  disgusted  by 
coarse  and  unnecessary  breaches  of  taste.  It  is  wrong 
for  hearers  of  the  Gospel  to  stumble  over  trifles  in  the 
preacher’s  manner,  but  since  they  will  do  it,  it  is  wrong 
for  us  to  spare  any  pains  to  take  the  scandal  out  of  the 
way.  Our  purpose  is  to  persuade  men,  but  that  we  must 
fail  in,  except  we  be  listened  to  and  understood.” 

“  Preaching  is  not  study  in  a  quiet  room,  nor  is  it  phi¬ 
losophy,  nor  orthodox  preciseness,  nor  sacred  learning  in 
particles  or  idioms,  necessary  as  these  may  be  to  our 
work.  It  is  the  earnest,  anxious,  forcible  exhibition  of 
saving  truth  by  the  living  voice,  from  a  living  soul,  to 
living  men,  who  not  only  think,  but  hear,  see,  and  feel. 
Without  this  we  are  not  preachers.”  The  preacher 
“  should  never  enter  his  pulpit  without  a  high  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  office,  his  message,  and  his  purpose.  The 
moment  he  treads  its  sacred  platform,  he  should  cease 
from  the  knowledge  of  any  man  after  the  flesh ;  and  all 
his  powers  and  affections,  nay,  his  whole  being,  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  minister  of  Jesus,  and  his  every  word, 
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tone,  gesture,  and  attitude,  commend  him  as  the  legate 
of  the  skies.”  This  is  the  portrait !  I  need  not  ask  this 
audience  how  nearly  he  resembled  it.  Much  might  be 
said  of  his  scrupulous  preparation,  his  polished  diction, 
his  stately  rhetoric,  his  oratorical  power,  of  his  dignity, 
courtesy,  energy,  and  popularity,  and  success  as  a 
preacher.  But  his  crowning  excellence  was  undoubtedly 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  savor  of  this 
precious  ointment  was  upon  all  his  ministry.  He  44  de¬ 
clared  the  whole  counsel  of  God,”  44  whether  men  would 
hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear,”  and  upon  this  great 
business  of  his  life  he  concentrated  all  his  power  of 
careful  study,  and  earnest,  heartfelt,  soul-moving  delivery. 
In  this  respect  he  was  not  unlike  that  illustrious  preacher, 
the  late  Hr.  Mason,  for  whom  he  felt  the  deepest  reve¬ 
rence,  and  to  whom  it  is  said  that  his  manner,  while  it 
was  entirely  his  own,  was  yet  in  some  measure  insensibly 
conformed.  He  made  conscience  of  his  work. 

He  could  simplify  the  most  difficult  subjects  to  the 
minds  of  the  poor  and  the  children,  and  attentive 
listeners  could  not  leave  him  with  doubts  as  to  his  posi¬ 
tions  or  his  language.  There  were  occasions,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  special  discourses,  and  his  Easter  sermons, 
when  he  expended  all  his  strength  upon  a  single  grand 
effort.  Listen  to  this  description  by  the  master-hand 
that  is  constructing  that  vast  work,  the  44  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit.”*  In  a  letter  just  received,  the  author 
says  :  44  When  I  heard  Hr.  Bethune  in  his  own  pulpit, 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  I  believe  this  was  regarded  as  one  of  his  finest 
efforts,  as  he  had  delivered  the  same  discourse  a  week  or 


*  Eev.  Dr.  Sprague,  letter  to  the  author. 
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two  before,  and  repeated  it  then  by  special  request.  Be¬ 
sides  containing  a  luminous  Scriptural  view  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  he  indulged  himself,  in  a 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  a  somewhat  philosophical  vein, 
showing  that  he  was  capable  of  abstruse  metaphysical 
disquisition,  though  there  was  not  so  much  of  this  as  to 
materially  diminish  the  effect  upon  a  popular  assembly. 
He  exhibited  his  subject  in  its  consolatory  bearings  with 
inimitable  pathos,  and  uttered  himself  with  a  fervent  sub¬ 
limity  that  bore  his  audience  onward  and  upward  by  an 
impulse  that  seemed  quite  irresistible.  His  manner  wTas 
strikingly  simple,  dignified,  earnest,  and  energetic,  and 
though  there  was  nothing  that  derogated  in  the  least 
from  its  naturalness,  yet  it  was  manifestly  the  result  of 
the  highest  culture,  and  made  me  feel  that  I  was  in 
contact  with  not  only  a  highly  gifted,  but  thoroughly 
accomplished  mind.  He  held  his  audience,  for  I  think 
fully  an  hour,  in  breathless  silence ;  a  fact  which  I 
thought  more  noticeable,  as  it  was  in  his  own  church, 
and  the  larger  part  of  his  congregation  were  his  stated 
hearers,  who  were  familiar  with  his  attractive  peculiari¬ 
ties. ”  May  I  not  also  recall  to  many  of  you  those  last 
two  sermons  which  he  preached  from  this  pulpit  \  The 
one  was  on  the  text,  “  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  to¬ 
gether,  saith  the  Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.”  (Isaiah  1  :  18.)  The 
other  was  from  the  words,  “  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him.”  (Isaiah  53  :  10.)  Very  different  in  their  style  and 
structure,  there  was  one  feature  which  ruled  them  both. 
They  were  charming  and  overwhelming  exhibitions  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Crucified,  and  they  were  instinct  with 
64  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  Yet  they  were  but 
specimens  of  his  ordinary  preaching,  in  which  he  hid 
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himself  behind  the  Cross,  and  called  his  hearers  to  its 
bleeding  sacrifice.  As  his  years  increased,  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  burden  of  his  message  pressing  more  heavily  upon 
him,  and  his  last  sermon,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
his  death,  was  but  his  final  effort  to  fulfil  the  commission 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the 
charge  which  his  dying  father  gave  him,  as  he  stood  at 
his  side :  “  My  son ,  preach  the  Gospel !  Tell  dying  sinners 
of  the  Savior !  All  the  rest  is  folly  A 

As  a  pastor  Dr.  Bethune  was  eminent  for  his  tender¬ 
ness  and  tact  in  dealing  with  his  parishioners.  The  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  his  public  services  gave  him  less  time 
than  many  would  have  wished  for  those  household  min¬ 
istrations,  which  were  always  welcomed  by  those  who  en¬ 
joyed  them.  And  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  cheerful  testi¬ 
mony  in  this  place,  that  while  I  have  constantly,  during 
nearly  the  last  eight  years,  traced  his  footsteps  among 
the  people,  none  have  spoken  more  affectionately  of  his 
kindness  than  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  who  felt  his 
sympathy,  who  blessed  him  living  and  who  mourn  him 
dead.* 

In  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  Church,  he  was  a 
frequent  representative,  always  influential,  and  often  the 
leader  of  the  most  important  movements.  In  committees 
he  was  useful,  and  in  debate  upon  great  questions  of 

*  The  records  of  this  church  attest  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
ministry  in  constant  accessions  to  the  membership  of  the  Church : 
and  these  were  much  more  numerous  upon  profession  of  faith  by 
those  converted  under  his  preaching,  than  by  those  who  were 
received  on  certificates  from  other  churches.  Of  his  six  churches 
three  honored  him  as  their  first  pastor;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  in  each  of  the  three  old  charges,  he  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  that  beloved  and  eloquent  preacher,  the  late  venerable 
Rev.  Jacob  Brodliead,  D.D. 
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polity  or  of  benevolence,  he  was  at  times  matchless  for 
his  tact,  his  wisdom,  his  power  of  witty  or  sharp  retort, 
and  his  electric  bursts  of  convincing  eloquence.  Some 
of  the  best  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  Church  will  long 
survive  him  in  the  reports  which  he  prepared,  the  policy 
which  he  helped  to  shape,  and  the  institutions  which  he 
strengthened  by  his  enlightened  zeal.  The  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  on  the  Liturgy,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  volume  of  excellent  taste  and  value  (although 
it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Church),  exhibits  much  of  the 
fruit  of  his  enlarged  knowledge  of  this  difficult  field  of 
Christian  literature.  He  was  fond,  indeed,  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  some  of  those  ancient  offices  of  worship, 
whose  dignity  was  never  lost  at  his  hands  and  whose 
exact  expression,  profound  pathos,  stately  grandeur  and 
inspiring  sentiments,  often  gave  tone  to  his  own  devo¬ 
tional  services,  but  never  trammelled  the  utterances  of 
the  free  spirit  within  him.* 

There  were  periodical  episodes  in  the  ministerial  life  of 
Dr.  Bethune  which  are  not  unworthy  a  place  at  this 

*  A  brother  in  the  ministry,  in  a  letter  received  too  late  for 
use  in  the  body  of  this  discourse,  thus  gives  his  own  happy  im¬ 
pression  and  experience  of  Dr.  Bethune’s  pastorate  in  Brooklyn : 
“  More  than  in  any  other  charge,  I  presume,  of  his,  he  here 
threw  his  great  and  good  heart  into  his  pastorate.  He  was  most 
tenderly  beloved  by  the  poor  of  his  flock.  In  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  his  church  for  doing  good,  he  took  a 
warm  personal  interest,  which  imparted  spirit  and  energy  to  all 
concerned  in  them.  lie  gave  peculiar  attention  to  the  young 
amongst  his  people,  attested  in  the  attachment  which  they  had 
for  him,  and  the  conversion  of  very  many  of  them.  His  genero¬ 
sity  towards  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  was  singular;  often  to 
aid  them,  going  a  long  distance  and  preaching  a  third  time  on 
the  Sunday.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Dutch  Church,  which,  by  his 
efforts  mainly,  had  an  unprecedented  growth  in  this  city  during 
his  ministry.”  (Letter  from  Bev.  A.  Elmendorf,  D.D.) 
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point  of  our  review  of  his  career.  Twice  in  each  year, 
in  the  blooming  Spring  and  in  the  early  Fall,  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  leave  his  pulpit  and  studies  for  recreation 
amid  the  wilds  of  distant  forests.  His  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  tendencies  rendered  this  a  necessity  for  him,  not  in 
the  way  of  mere  amusement,  but  to  recreate  his  languid 
spirits  or  his  exhausted  frame  after  months  of  toilsome 
study  and  public  labors.  Some  people  have  little  more 
idea  of  the  need  of  recreation  for  a  clergyman,  than  for 
the  tireless  engine.  But  many  a  good  man  has  been 
sadly  misinterpreted  who  sought  to  refresh  his  frame,  not 
in  the  haunts  of  enfeebling  fashion,  but  in  the  primeval 
woods,  by  the  side  of  purling  brooks,  and  on  the  banks 
or  waves  of  shimmering  lakes,  where  the  wild  deer  is  his 
friend  and  the  finny  spoil  make  his  food,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  canopy  above  his  bed  of  leaves  and  boughs,  and 
the  earth  is  his  temple.  With  a  very  few  chosen  friends, 
Dr.  Bethune  loved  to  frequent  these  scenes;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  forest  experiences  aided  to  preserve 
that  valuable  life,  which,  but  for  this  relief,  long  ago  and 
just  as  suddenly  as  now,  might  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  incessant  toil  of  an  overworked  brain.  Let  me  now 
tell  you,  on  the  best  of  testimony,  that  some  of  the  most 
delightful  proofs  of  his  ardent  piety,  and  some  of  the 
most  useful  passages  of  his  life  were  connected  with  these 
pilgrimages.  His’ pocket  Bible  and  his  little  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament  were  always  with  him,  although  almost  every 
other  book  was  left  behind.  Wherever  he  went,  he  found 
time,  first  for  private  devotion  alone  under  the  shadow  of 
some  retired  tree,  and  then  he  would  come  back  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  with  his  little  family  of  foresters  at  their  camp 
or  tent.  Invariably  he  sought  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
benefit  not  only  of  his  companions,  but  of  the  poor 
woodsmen  and  fishermen  and  their  families  in  the  wilder- 
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ness.  On  Sabbaths  he  would  preach  to  them,  sometimes 
standing  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rock  for  a 
pulpit,  while  in  plain  words  and  with  illustrations  from 
scenes  around  them,  he  made  the  truth  simple  and  pun¬ 
gent  to  his  rude  audiences.  Often  has  he  taken  fatiguing 
journeys  on  foot,  in  rough  wagons,  in  rickety  boats, 
and  through  storms,  to  minister  in  the  name  of  his  dear 
Master,  to  console  the  sick,  to  baptize  the  child,  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  who  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  In  the  forests  of  Maine,  away  up  in  the 
Canadas,  and  the  remoter  British  Provinces,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  home,  his  name  was  familiar  and  his  services 
were  welcomed  by  those  neglected  souls.  Such  was  his 
influence  over  them  for  good,  that  I  have  been  told  that 
in  one  place  their  employers  said  they  would  rather  pay 
the  entire  expenses  of  his  journeying  to  and  from  them, 
than  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  presence  for  those  two  or 
three  weeks.  At  another  place  in  Canada,  an  old  mis¬ 
sionary,  who,  before  he  knew  him,  had  made  some  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  respecting  his  forest  life,  heard  him 
preach,  and  then  came  to  him,  apologizing  for  what  he 
had  said  before,  and  declared  that  in  that  brief  visit  Dr. 
Bethune  had  acquired  more  influence  over  these  people 
than  he  himself  had  gained  in  all  his  work  among  them. 

Thus  he  was  truly  a  missionary  in  his  travels.  He 
was  “  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,”  and  he¬ 
ralding  the  kingdom  and  the  Son  of  God.  And  so  too  did 
he  more  than  fulfil  his  own  modest  declarations  respecting 
his  love  for  this  recreation, — “I  trust  that  I  have  drunk 
enough  of  the  old  angler’s  spirit  not  to  let  such  pastime 
break  in  upon  better  things ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  worked  the  harder  from  thankfulness  to  Film  who 
taught  the  brook  to  wind  with  musical  gurglings,  as  it 
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rolls  on  to  the  Great  Sea.”*  And  so  again  did  he  obey 
his  own  advice  to  the  pilgrim  student, — “Nor  should  he 
forget  the  best  of  books  in  his  pocket,  and  a  few  wrell- 
chosen  jewels  of  truth  to  give  away  as  he  enjoys  the 
simple  fare  of  some  upland  cottage,  or  chats  with  the 
secluded  inmates  during  the  soft  twilight,  before  he  asks 
a  blessing  upon  the  household  for  the  night.”*)* 

I  have  little  more  to  say  about  the  piety  of  this  de¬ 
parted  man  of  God.  It  speaks  for  itself  in  his  discourses, 
and  in  such  scenes  as  have  just  been  narrated.  But 
perhaps  I  may  best  describe  my  idea  of  his  devotional 
character,  by  quoting  a  little  sentence  from  one  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  which  I  found  inscribed  by  his  own  pen, 
in  1823,  in  a  small  and  almost  worn-out  copy  of  the 
“Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  which  had  been  left  by  him 
on  a  quiet  shelf  in  the  study  of  this  edifice.  He  thought 
it  lost ;  but  when  informed  of  it  he  wrote  me  that  this 
volume,  the  gift  of  a  dear  relative,  had  been  the  sweet 
guide  of  his  soul  when  first  he  found  the  Savior,  and 

*  Bibliographical  Preface  to  liis  edition  of  Walton’s  Complete 
Angler,  p.  2. 

'j*  A  Plea  for  Study.  Oration  at  Yale  College.  Occasional 
Discourses,  &c.,  p.  377. 

The  most  permanent  result  of  his  essays  to  do  good  by  the 
wayside,  was  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  the  Thousand 
Islands,  on  the  shore  of  Alexandria  Bay,  in  the  Diver  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  good  Doctor  became  so  ardently  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  neglected  population  of  that  vicinity,  that  he  raised  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  church  edifice,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God.  This  also  oc- 
curred  during  his  ministry  in  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  very  generous  contributions  greatly  aided  the  benevolent 
action  of  their  beloved  pastor.  The  Pennsylvania  Seaman’s 
Friend  Society  also  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Bethune,  and  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  his  own  church  edifice. 
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long  afterwards  it  was  one  of  his  precious  treasures.  It 
was  returned  to  his  keeping  ;  and  since  his  death  an 
intimate  friend  has  furnished  me  the  same  short  prayer, 
which  he  copied  from  the  Doctor’s  pocket  ‘Bible.  It  comes 
to  us,  therefore,  under  the  double  sanction  of  his  Bible 
and  his  Prayer-book,  and  confirms  our  impression  of  his 
stamp  of  piety.  These  are  the  words,  proper  words  for 
any  believing  sinner  in  life  and  in  death,  words  which 
are  emphasized  to-night  by  his  infirmities,  his  struggles, 
his  labors,  his  hopes,  and  his  passage  into  the  sinless  life: 
“Lord,  pardon  what  I  have  been  ;  sanctify  what  lam ; 
and  order  what  1  shall  be,  that  Thine  may  be  the  glory  and 
mine  the  eternal  salvation  through  Christ  our  Lord.” 

My  brethren  and  friends,  that  prayer  is  answered  at 
last  and  forever ! 

On  the  morning  of  Sabbath,  the  27th  day  of  April, 
Dr.  Bethune  preached  in  the  Scotch  Chapel,  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  was  residing  for  the  benefit 
of  his  shattered  health.  His  discourse  was  short,  de¬ 
livered  without  notes,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  touching  tenderness.  As  if  he  had  been 
specially  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  choice  of  a 
subject  most  suited  to  his  own  case,  he  took  his  text 
from  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  9:2.  “  And  behold ! 

they  brought  unto  Him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying 
on  a  bed:  and  Jesus  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  for¬ 
given  thee.”  Before  he  left  the  Chapel,  feeling  unwell, 
he  called  a  physician  who  was  at  the  service,  and  went 
with  him  to  his  lodgings,  a  few  steps  distant.  “  He  had 
not  been  long  in  the  house, when  he  became  speechless,  and 
unable  to  move,  and  soon  after  getting  him  in  bed,  the 
symptoms  of  his  much-dreaded  brain  disease  became  fully 
developed.  Immediate  remedial  measures  were  pursued, 
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but  with  transient  effect ;  and  after  eight  hours,  during 
which  he  was  not  conscious,  he  suddenly  expired,”  at 
midnight.  He  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber,  but  it 
was  only  to  awake  in  that  bright  world,  where  there  is 
“  no  night,  and  where  the  inhabitants  shall  never  say,  I 
am  sick.”* 

He  has  gone,  and  “  it  is  well.”  It  is  the  will  of  God. 
His  work  was  done,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home. 

*  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  author,  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  McDougall,  of  the  Scotch  Mission  Chapel  in  Florence, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  received  after  the  delivery  of 
this  discourse. 

Casa  Guidi,  via  Maggio, 

Florence,  8th  May,  1862. 

Beverend  and  dear  Sir  : 

By  Mrs.  Bethune’s  request,  I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  sud¬ 
den  but  happy  death  of  our  beloved  and  mutual  friend,  Dr. 
Bethune,  on  Sabbath,  27th  April. 

He  had  preached  for  me  in  our  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  forenoon,  without  complaining  of  illness,  though  it  was 
apparent  during  the  discourse  that  he  was  laboring  under  head¬ 
ache.  He  went  home,  and  after  a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Bethune, 
speedily  became  unconscious,  and  expired  before  midnight,  from 
another — the  third,  I  believe — attack  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
I  have  sent  full  particulars  to  Dr.  Prime,  and  other  friends 
have  written  in  other  directions,  so  that  I  need  not  dwell  at 
length  on  these  details. 

From  our  own  feelings  at  the  loss  of  Dr.  Bethune,  after  a  few 
months’  acquaintance,  I  can  faintly  imagine  how  those  must 
feel,  who,  like  yourself,  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  friend¬ 
ship  with  him.  The  Doctor  was  not  only  ready  for  the  great 
change,  but  of  late  had  been  very  specially  under  an  impression 
that  death  was  at  hand.  He  had  everything  in  order,  frequently 
referred  to  the  subject,  asked  friends  to  be  kind  to  Mrs.  Be¬ 
thune,  and  desired,  as  really  happened,  to  spend  his  latest  breath 
in  preaching  the  glorious  Gospel.  *  *  *  *  * 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

John  B.  McDougall. 
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He  died,  as  he  might  often  have  wished,  almost  in  his 
pulpit,  and  just  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath.  Nor  will 
he  bid  us  weep  for  him,  but  we  may  say,  if  we  cannot 
sing,  in  the  language  of  his  own  sweet  Sabbath  Evening 
Hymn, 

“  Oh  !  when  shall  that  fair  morning  break, 

Whose  light  will  ne’er  grow  dim, 

And  the  whole  Church  in  glory  wake 
The  everlasting  hymn  V’ 

We  dare  not  dwell  upon  this  sad  calamity,  nor  press 
its  trying  appeals  to  our  awakened  sympathies.  We 
may  not  lift  the  black  veil  which  hides  the  secret  grief  of 
those  who  loved  him  best,  much  less  of  that  afflicted  one, 
to  whose  life-long  trial  is  now  added  this  last  bitter 
stroke,  with  which  God  has  written  her  name  “  widow.” 
But  this  solemn  service  to  which  Providence  has  called 
us,  needs  the  mightier  impress  of  the  Holy  Comforter  to 
turn  it  to  our  everlasting  profit.  Both  of  my  predecessors 
in  this  pastoral  charge  have  gone  up  to  God.  Soon 
another  ministry  will  be  finished  among  you.  Even  now 
the  messenger  of  death  may  be  saying  to  some  one  of  us, 
“  This  night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee  !” 

And  now,  by  ail  the  responsibilities  of  this  Sabbath 
evening  hour,  by  all  your  relations  to  your  dead  and 
your  living  ministry,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I 
press  upon  you  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  with  which  I 
began :  “  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you, 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation :  J esus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 
Amen. 


